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reputation. England and the Empire have reason to be grateful
to him, for he kept the flag of Shakespeare Hying when few
others dared attempt it in London. He is the only actor of our
time, except Irving and Sir Frank 'Benson, who has continuously
and persistently presented Shakespeare's plays, and Benson
worked chiefly in the provinces. The scenic splendour of
Tree's productions has never been excelled by any actor of our
day, his fidelity to histrionic truth was remarkable, his sense of
the theatre was natural and intimate.

No one on the stage could inform a whimsical and weird part
with such an air of verisimilitude as Tree. His striking and
effective Shylock, his Malvolio, his Svengali, his Gringoire, his
Micawber, were examples of this rare art, with many others,
Yet with all his versatility and immense adaptability and appre-
ciation, he had not the heroic gift: as had Edwin Booth or Salvini,
but he had gifts which they did not possess, and as an actor he
was greatly beloved by the theatre-going public. With Irving's
death he became, naturally, the head of his profession, and
Wyndham, Hare and Bancroft, actors of a somewhat older
school, accepted him in that light, His tireless energy, with
his instinctive perception, his talent for arranging things in a
dramatic way, his tremendous circle of acquaintances, renowned
and humble, his tact and finesse, made him a natural leader,
and he was strongly supported.

The people of England do not know, 1 think, that on his last
visit to America he spoke constantly from the stage at every
performance on the war and against the Huns, though there
were many Germans in his audiences* He had the courage of
his convictions. I read many of these speeches, and they were
Imperial in the right spirit, when the United States was slowly
but surely making up her mind what to do* So the last year of
his life was spent as an actor out of his own country, and yet as
a kind of missioner for the Entente* For this special service
his fellow-countrymen owe him a great debt,

One is glad to know that his theatre still prospers, and that
there is worthily maintained within its walls the beautiful spec-
tacular side of Tree's work, but the place will never, in one
sense, be the same again, When people enter it, they will think
of Tree and of his twenty-two years of splendid work there, and